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passed  through  committee  and by  the House.    The sitting
had lasted twenty hours and fifty minutes.

It was only the close of the session, which followed
a few days later, that put an end to further attempts at
obstruction. The excitement of all sections of politicians in
England over the constraint exercised by Parnell on Parlia-
ment may easily be imagined, and it was clearly reflected
in the organs of public opinion. The Times made the
striking remark that Parnell had placed the British Parlia-
ment in a state of siege. Thus it was but natural that at
the beginning of the next session the Government should
come forward with a motion for the appointment of a select
committee to consider a fundamental reform of the rules.1 It
is a mark of the impartiality which even in times of severe
conflict prevails in the House of Commons that Parnell was
chosen as one of the members of the committee. When
one reads the shorthand minutes of the proceedings and
observes the thoroughness with which the inventor of obstruc-
tion enters into the examination of the experts and the
trouble he takes to prove the uselessness of the changes that
were proposed and to controvert the idea that there had been
any obstruction during the preceding sessions, it is hard
to suppress a smile. As if Parnell cared in earnest for the
improvement of the rules of the Imperial Parliament I

It is only necessary here to refer to the proceedings of
the committee and their results so far as they were devoted
to the struggle against obstruction, the other questions which
were laid before them having already been discussed in a
previous chapter. From the evidence of the Speaker and
the Chairman of Committees, Mr. H. C. Raikes, we obtain
an interesting picture of the position in the House brought
about by the beginnings of Irish obstruction.

1 The speech in which the Conservative Leader of the House supported
his motion shows how strong, even at that time, was the feeling of lead-
ing men against any radical change in the rules. " I think it is most
essential that, even if we have occasionally to suffer inconvenience, we
should observe, and observe very strictly, those great principles which have
been handed down to us by our forefathers. ... I am not making
the proposals with a view of meeting what is called 'wilful obstruction.'
I have no such idea, and if at any time we have to deal with such a
thing, we must deal with it on different principles and different grounds."
(Hansard, 24th January 1878, (237), 380-382.)